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THE STUDIOUS BOY 


James is a very good boy, and learns his 
lessons very well. Helivesin the country, 
and he likes very much to take his book 
out under the shady trees. He sits on a 
bank by the side of a stream of water 
which runs over the rocks. On the other 
side of the stream is a flock of sheep, with 
aman to take care of them. And there is 
also a deer, who has been made tame by 
having been caught young and treated very 
kindly, and he is not afraid to run about 
among the sheep. Deer are generally 
afraid of men; but they are sometimes 
tamed. 








Narrative. 








THE BABY HOUSE. 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 


Are there any of you, my young friends, 
so young or so ignorant as to believe, that 
if you might go to the beautiful toy shops, 
and had but money enough to buy just 
what toys you fancy, you should be quite 
happy ? 

Last Christmas eve, I went to see a very 
good neighbor of ours, Mrs. Selby, a car- 
penter’s wife. The whole family are indus- 
trious and ecconomical, and obliged to be 
so, for Mr. Selby cannot always get work 
these times. He will not call them hard 
times. ‘It would be a shame to us,’ he 
says, ‘to call times hard when we néver go 
hungry, and have decent clothes to cover 
us, and have health on our cheeks, and 
love in our hearts.’ 

And sure enough, there was no look of 
hard times there. The room was clean 
and warm. Mrs. Selby was busy over her 
mending basket, putting a darn here, a 
button in this place, and a hook and efe 
there, to have allin order for Christmas 
morning. Her only son, Charles, was 
very busy with some of his father’s tools 
inone corner; not too busy, though, to 
make his bow to me, and draw forward 
the rocking-chair. I wish I could find as 
good manners among our drawing-room 
children as I see at Mrs. Selby’s. Sarah 
and Lucy, the two girls, one eleven, the 
other ten years old, were working away 
by the light of a single lamp, so deeply en- 
gaged that they did not at first notice my 
entrance. 

‘Where is little Nannie?’ I asked. 

‘She is gone to bed—put out of the way!’ 
replied Mrs. Selby. ‘Oh, mother!’ ex- 
claimed the girls. ‘ Well, then, have not 
you banished her *’ ‘ Banished? No, mo- 
ther—Oh! mother ‘s only teasing us;’ 
and they blushed and smiled. 
_ ‘Here is some mystery,’ said I; ‘ what 
is it Sarah?’ ‘Mother may tell, if she 
pleases, ma’am,’ said Sarah. Mother was 
very happy to tell, for all mothers like to 
a beir children. 
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S$ one for making the beds and dusting neat- 


‘You know, ma’am, the children all 
dote on little Nannie, she is so much 
younger than they—only five years old— 
and they had a desire to have some very 
pretty Christmas gift for her; but how 
could they, they said, with so little money 
as they Lad to spend? They have, to be 
sure, a little store. I make it a rule to 
zive each a penny at the end of the week, 
if I see them improving in their weak point.’ 


i‘ Weak point!’ how is that, Mrs. Selby ?” 


‘Why, ma’am, Charles is not always 
punctual at school, so I promised him, that 
if he will not be one half minute behind- 
hand fura week, he shall have a penny. 
Sarah, who is a little head over heels, gets 


ly. And Lucy—Lucy is not a careful 
child—for not getting a spot on her apron. 
On counting up, Charles had fifty-one 
cents, Sarah forty-eight, and Lucy forty- 
nine.’ 

‘No, mother,’ said Lucy, ‘Sarah had 
forty-eight, and I forty-seven.’ 

‘Ah, soit was; thank you, dear, -for 
correcting me.’ ‘ But Lucy would have 
had just the same as I, only she lost one 
penny by breaking a tea cup, and it was 
such cold weather it almost broke itself.’ 

llooked with delight at these little girls, 
80 just and generous to one another. The 
mother proceeded : ‘ Father makes ita rule, 
if they have been good children, to give 
them a quarter of a dollar each, for holi- 
days; so they had seventy-five cents 
apiece.’ 

‘Enough,’ said I, ‘to make little Miss 
Nannie a pretty respectable present,’ 

* Ah, indeed, if it were all for Nannie; 
but they give a christmas present to their 
father and to me, and to each other, and 
to the poor little lame child, next door; 
so that Nannie only comes in for a sixth 
part. They set their wits to work to con- 
trive something more than their maney 
would buy, and they determined on making 
a baby-house, which they were sure would 
please her, and give her many a pleasant 
hour when they were gone to school. So 
there it stands in the corner of the room. 
Take away the shawl, girls, and show it to 
Miss The shawl has been carefully 
kept over it, to hide it from Nannie, that 
she may have the pleasure of surprise to- 
morrow morning.’ : 

The baby house was three stories high 
that is, there were three rooms, one above 
the other, made by placing three old wood- 
en boxes one on the other. Old, I. call 
them, but so they did not appear; their 
outsides had been well scoured, then pasted 
over with paper, and then gumarabic was 
put on the paper, and over that was nicely 
scattered a coating of granite colored 
smalt. The inside wall of the lower room, 
or kitchen, was covered with white paper 
to look like fresh whitewash ; the parlor 
and chamber walls were covered with very 
pretty hanging-paper, given to the children 
by their friend, Miss Laverty, the uphol- 
sterer. The kitchen floor was spread with 
straw matting. Charles had made a very 
nice dresser for one side, and a table and 
a seat resembling a settee, for the other. 
The girls had created something in the 
likeness of a woman, whom they called a 
cook ; the broom she held in one hand,— 
they had made it admirably,—and the pail 
in the other was Charles’ handi-work. A 
stove, shovel and tongs, tea-kettle and 
skillet, and dishes for the dresser, they had 
spent money for. They were determined, 





first to get their necessaries, Sarah said, 4 


(a wise little housewife,) if they went with- 
out everything else. The kitchen furniture, 





the smalt and gumarabic, had cost them 





eighteen pence—just half their joint stock. 
‘ Then how could you possibly furnish your 
parlor and chamber so beautifuliy ?’ 

‘Oh, that is almost all our own work, 
ma’am. Charlie made the frames of the 
chairs and sofas, and we stuffed and cover- 
ed them.’ 

‘But where did you get this very pretty 
crimson cloth to cover them, and the ma- 
terials for your carpet and curtains?’ The 
parlor carpet was made of dark cloth, with 
a centre piece of flowers and birds, very 
neatly fashioned and sewed on. The cham- 
ber carpet was made of squares of divers 
colored cloth. 

The cloth for the centre table was very 
neatly worked; the window curtains were 
strips of rich colored cotton sewed together, 
the colors matched the colors of the carpet. 
To my question to Sarah, where she got all 
these pretty materials, she replied; * Oh, 
ma’am, we did not buy them with money, 
but we bought them and paid with labor, 
as father says.’ 

These little girls were early beginning to 
learn that truth in political economy, that 
all property is produced by labor. ‘ Miss 
Laverty, the upholsterer, works up stairs 
—we picked hair for her, and she paid us 
in these pieces.’ 

‘The centre table, bedstead and the 
chairs,’ said the mother, ‘ and the wardrobe 
for the bed-chamber, Charlie made. The 
bed-sheets, pillows, spreads, &c., the girls 
made from pieces fished, as they say, out 
of my piece basket. The work was all 
done in their play hours; their working 
time is not theirs, therefore, they could not 
give it away.’ 

‘I see,’ said I, looking at some very 
pretty pictures hanging around the parlor 
and chamber wall, * how these are arranged ; 
they seem cut out of old books, pasted 
against pasteboard, and bound around with 
gilt paper; but pray tell me how this little 
mamma doll was bought, and the little 
baby in the cradle, and this pretty tea-set, 
and the candlesticks, and the book case, 
and the flower vase on the centre table, and 
the parlor stove? Charlie could make 
none of these things; you could not con- 
trive them out of Miss Laverty’s pieces ; 
and surely, the three sixpences left after 
your expenditure for the kitchen, would go 
very little way towards paying for them.’ 

‘To tell the truth, ma’am,’ said Mrs. 
Selby, ‘the girls were at their wits’ ends. 
Miss Laverty could not afford to give them 
money for their work. I had got almost as 
much interested in fitting up the baby- 
house as they, and would gladly have given 
them a little more money, but I had not 
a shilling to spare. Sarah and Lucy laid 
their heads together one night after they 
went to bed, and in the morning they came 
to me with their plan. 

We have always a pudding pie on Sun- 
day, instead of meat. -*Can’t you, mother,’ 
they said, ‘reckon up what our portion of 
the pie costs? Make one just large enough 
for you, father and Nannie, and we will eat 
dry bread, and then, with the money saved 
added to our three sixpences, we will get 
what we can.’ At first, I thought it was 
rather hard upon the children, but husband 
and I talked it over together, and we con- 
cluded, as it was their own proposal, to let 
them do it. We thought it might be 
teaching them, ma’am, to have love as one 
may say, stronger than appetite, and work 
their little self-denial up with their love, 
and industry, and ingenuity. Poor people, 
such as we, cannotdo what rich people can, 
for the education of their children. But 
there are some things we can do that rich 
people can’t ; our poor circiimstances help 





us. When our children want to do a kind- 
ness, as in this matter of the baby-house, 
they can’t run to father and mother, and 
get money to do it with; they are obliged 
to think it out, and work it out, as one 
may say; and I believe it is the great end 
of education to make mind, heart, and 
hand work.’ 

Again I looked at the baby-house, and 
with real respect for the little people who 
had furnished it. The figures on the 
carpet, the gay curtains, the tables, chairs, 
@&c., were all very suitably and neatly ar- 
ranged; but they were something more— 
outward forms, into which Charles, Sarah 
and Lucy, had breathed a soul instinct with 
love, kind-heartedness, diligence, and self- 
denial.—[ Mother's Journal. 
ws 


Morality. 
THE THREE SPINNERS. 

There was once a woman who lived in 
a little cottage, and she had three daugh- 
ters. They were poor, and could hardly 
get enough, let them do what they would, 
to keep them from starving; and, as for 
clothes, their rags would never cover them. 
They grew taller and stronger every year, 
and so every year they needed more to eat 
and more to wear; but they got along no 
better than before. One morning as they 
were shivering in their thin garments, and 
longing for a full meal which they had 
wanted so long, they saw an old woman 
coming towards their hut. It was so strange 
to see any one coming this way (for they 
lived in an opening in the midst of a great 
wood, which they had never travelled 
through, it was so dark and seemed so 
endless), that they knew not what to say 
for astonishment, when she stepped in at 
the door, and stood looking at them. She 
was very old to look at; but age did not 
seem to have weakened her limbs at all, 
nor to have dimmed her eye-sight, that was 
as sharp and searching as an eagle’s. Her 
features were stern; but something like a 
smile could be seen lurking beneath the 
inflexible lines of her face. She stood a 
moment, as if waiting to be addressed by 
the staring family ; but, getting no saluta- 
tion from any one, she turned to the 
woman, and said, ‘ Daughter, do you not 
know me?’ 

‘Alas! no,’ said the woman; ‘I have 
seen no living thing this many a year, but 
my daughters, and the beasts in the great 
wood.’ 

‘I am your mother,’ said the old woman; 
‘you are my child, whom I left here to 
labor, and to cut a path through the great 
wood; but I see you have been idle,’—and 
she frowned,—‘ and now J have come to 
live with you and assist you.” ‘ O mother!’ 
said the woman, ‘if you are my mother, 
—for I never saw her,—we are poor: we 
can hardly live from one day to another, 
and how can we support you? We shall 
all perish.’ ‘Fear not, weak child!’ said 
the other; ‘I am old, but Ican work, and 
socan you. Come, let us go out now, and 
set your garden in order; for I see it is all 
grown. to weeds, and covered with rubbish.’ 
The woman obeyed; for she was afraid to 
disobey the stern old dame, and her daugh- 
ters went with her. 

The old woman seemed to possess magi- 
cal power; for, when she touched a weed, 
though it were ever so large, it instantly 
withered, and soon a flower or some useful 
plant was growing in its place; and the 
flowers were the more numerous. With 
the help of the people of the hut, she soon 
brought the neglected garden into order; 
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and made it look quite beautiful. There 
was such a variety of flowers in it; and 
the birds, who had been goneaway so long, 
came back, and made the whole place ring 
with their music. ‘Now,’ said the old 
woman, when they were back in the cot- 
tage again, ‘have you any flax, daughter? 
These children must be clothed, and they 
are old enough to spin; so I will set them 
about it.’ ‘I have no wheel, mother; 
and, if I had, I have no flax; for my last 
thread was used to hold together these rags 
we wear. Remember, mother, we are poor.’ 

‘Remember, child, you are idle!’ cried 
the old woman angrily; ‘ but I will maké 
you work. No wheel? and no flax? I 
have some flax, and perhaps I can make 
some shift for a distaff, if not for a wheel.’ 
So saying, she left the hut, and soon re- 
turned, bringing with hera great bunch of 
flax,and a nice wheel. ‘ This is for you,’ 
said she to the eldest daughter. ‘ Spin it, 
and I will show you how to make clothes 
of it.” Again she went out, and brought 
in another wheel and another bunch of flax. 
‘These are for you, child,’ said she to the 
second daughter. And again she went 
eut, and brought in a wheel and a bunch 
of flax for the youngest child. 

* Spin this, children; and do not leave 
work till you have spunvitall,’ said she, 
shaking her finger witha menace; ‘for I 
punish all idle children.’ With this she 
left the room, and went with her daughter 
to another part of the valley, to work with 
her there. 

The daughters all began to spin, and 
they spun well at first; for the stern look 
and sharp tone of the grandmother had 
frightened them; and, besides, they want- 
ed new clothes. But soon the eldest one’s 
wheel began to slacken its speed, and her 
spindle filled up slower. She was tall and 
handsome, and somewhat proud withal ; 
and her sisters had always been greatly 
governed by her, which made her still 
prouder. 

‘Iam tired of this everlasting spinning,’ 
said she. ‘Any one so pretty as I, ought 
to have fine clothes, without working so 
hard for them. Here, sister’—to the 


youngest,—‘ take my flax and spin it— 


will you? You can do it better than I, 
and I will always love you for it.’ ‘I will 
spin it with all my heart,’ said the youngest ; 
*but what will our grandmother say? She 
spoke very sternly, and she has been kind 
tous.’ ‘ What difference will it make to 
her,’ said the eldest, ‘if it is all spun? and, 
besides, she is not here now. Do you spin 
it; and I will go out into the garden, and 
play with the birds and flowers.’ So she 
gave her flax to her sister, and went out 
into the garden; and there, instead of spin- 
ning, she took off her wheel for a hoop, 
and, using her wheel-boy for a hoop-stick, 
she raced up and down the garden-walks, 
driving hoop. And, when she was tired, 
she sat down on her wheel-frame, and _pul- 
led flowers in pieces, and finally fell 
asleep. 

The two sisters went on quietly with 
their spinning, after she was gone: and, 
though the younger’s bunch of flax was 
very large, she was not discouraged, but 
spun briskly, and sung to the music of her 
wheel. But her other sister now began to 
be tired too, though she did not say so. 
She moved her wheel to the door, and 
looked wistfully at the games of her sister 
in the garden, but still she kept spinning. 
At last she said, ‘ Sister, I am tired of being 
shut up in this little dicty room. I will 
take my wheel, and go out under 
the shade of the great tree in the garden, 
and spin there, where I can see the flowers 
and hear the birds sing,and enjoy myself 
inthe fresh air. If I must work, I will 
make it as pleasant as Ican.’ * Remember 
what our grandmother said,’ replied the 
youngest: ‘1 am afraid she will be angry 
with my sisterin the garden there; for she 
is very strict.’ 

‘If 1 spin my flax,’ said the other, 
* what is the odds where I spin it? My 
grandmother will never care for that.’ 

So she took her wheel, and went out, 
and left her sister alone in the hut. 

This youngest daughter was not so pret- 
ty as her sisters. She was brown and 
plain-featured ; but she had an expression 
of goodness in her face, that the others 
laeked ; and now, as she spun busily at 
her great pile of flax, she seemed to grow 
more beautiful. 

In a little while, her sister, who was 
spinning in the garden, came in with a 





good part of her unspun flaxin her hand. 

‘It seems to me,’ said she, ‘that my 
bunch was the biggest of the three: and I 
have brought some of it in to you, that we 
may be even.’ ‘ But I have our sister’s to 
spin now,’ said the youngest. 

‘The more fool you for taking it,’ said 
the other. ‘ Let the idle girl spin her own 


flax, and do you help me with mine.’ 


So the young sister took her flax, think- 
ing it was better perhaps to work than to 
be idle; and the other went out to her 
wheel again. But she did not spin long 
before she felt weary of it; and she began 
to chase butterflies, and pick the flowers in 
the garden. Thenher sister woke up, and 
soon they began to quarrel about some 
little matter; and, before they could get 
pacified, they had broken each other's 
spinning-wheels. 

All this time the youngest child had 
been spinning busily; and ‘though she 
felt sad tothink how much she bad to do, 
yet she kept up a cheerful heart; for she 
said, ‘If [spin well, the keen-eyed old 
grandmother will smile on me, and I shall 
have new clothes; and perhaps she will 
take me through the great wood, so that I 
can see what is in it, and also what there 
is beyond it.’ Thenshe forgot her sorrow, 
and spun gaily as ever. 

By and by, the grandmother came back 
to the cottage: then came a sad time for 
the two idlers. In vain they pleaded that 
they were tired,—that their sister was 
spinning their flax; and the oldest was 
even so foolish as to make her beauty ar 
excuse for her idleness. ‘ You shall be 
punished !’ said the old dame: ‘no excise 
will serve; you have been wilfully idle ; 
and, as for your beauty, foolish girl! you 
have it not.’ 

Then, taking them to the room where 
their sister was at work, she let them see 
to their surprise, that all their beauty had 
gone from them to their homely sister, 
whose face—now as she drew her last 
thread—looked like the face of an angel. 

-* You,’ said she to the two older sisters, 
‘shall live in misery and rags, till you 
have spun double your appointed portion 
on this ;’ and she gave them a mean distaff. 

‘And you, dear child, shall go through 
the great wood with me.’ 

Reader! Ifwe call the woman of the 
cottage, Nature; her mother, Necessity ; 
and the three children, the race of men, we 
may learn at least from the story,—Never 
to take off our spinning-wheels for play- 
things. F. [Religious Mag. 


Mloral Cales. 
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THE PORTFOLIO—No. 20. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 

The picture of a dark, miserable abode, 
is in my hand—an abode where sin had 
clothed every object in its fearful hues. 
Poverty could never have brought such 
darkness ; it might have caused great suf- 
fering, but if not associated with sin, there 
would have been light amidst the gloom; 
bright rays from a better world, would have 
been shining into the darkness, and il- 
luminating it with peace and love. 

Could you, my dear young friends, who 
live in pleasant homes, with the enjoyments 
and refinements of life about you, have 
gone with me into that dwelling, you 
would have shrunk back with fear, and 
sickening disgust. The first room was a 
grocery, always so filled with tobacco- 
smoke and all filthy abominations, that it 
was difficult to breathe in, or wade through 
it. It was usually occupied by half a dozen 
or more, stout, red-eyed, savage-looking 
fellows, drinking, smoking, and swearing ; 
who always civilly enough, made way for 
me to pass into the inner room. Here, in 
a small, half lighted apartment, I found 
Mrs. O'Brien, the head of the establish- 
ment, and several other women, who were 
even more disgusting and repelling than 
the men, with their haggard faces, and 
horrid breaths. Mrs. O'Brien kept a 
boarding-house of the vilest description, 
and in these two rooms and one overhead, 
thirty or more found accomodations. In 
this back room, among wash-tubs, with 
their slop, wood-piles, beds, and nameless 
and unimaginable trumpery, Mrs. O'Brien 
would receive me with as much ease, and 
loquacious civility as a lady would welcome 
guests to a spacious drawing-room. 

What took me there, you will perhaps 





ask? Because in that abode, where were 
herded together the very worst portion of 
our Irish population, there lived two little 
girls, whom [ felt much attached to. Just 
think of calling such a place home! Yet 
Margaret and Bridget were amiable and 
pleasant children, with bright faces (when 
the dirt was off,) and warm, affectionate 
hearts. If they were not truthful always, 
I could not blame them, as J should chil- 
dren who had been taught the evils of false- 
hood, by a christian mother. Poor Mar- 
garet and Bridget had never been instruct- 
ed from the Bible—they had no sweet 
songs, speaking of the love of Jesus, sung 
by their cradle-bed; they had never knelt 
beside a mother’s knee, and heard her ask 
a blessing on their souis—never! They 
heard horrid oaths as soon as they were 
born, and saw intoxication and anger, and 
brutality in every form, all through their 
infancy. Would you be a good, quiet, 
truthful child, if you had been thus trained? 
Let us thank God that we were not born 
in such a place; but let us be very charita- 
ble and forbearing to those who were. 
Let us not look down contemptuously on 
the dirty, ragged, ill-mannered child we 
meet, as if we were better than she; but 
let us feel kindly to the unfortunate one, 
and speak gentle words to her, and try to 
do her good. God loves that forlorn out- 
cast child and watches over her, and if you 
feed and clothe, and comfort such, he says 
you have done it unto Him—Him, the 
judge of all! 

I have spoken of the usual aspect of 
Mrs. O’Brien’s house, but I was destined 
to see it under still more gloomy circum- 
stances. One beautiful summer evening, 
when I had been watching with unusual 
delight, the moonlight on the trees and 


flowers, I was told Mrs. O’Brien was very’ 


sick. It was too late to go there that 
night, but I retired with many thoughts of 
her and her two fatherless children, on my 
mind. Sickness, perhaps death! in such 
a place—to such a woman! How dread- 
ful! Early the next morning, I started to 
go over, and was told on the way, that 
Mrs. O’Brien had died during the night. 
I kept on; thinking that the children 
might be comforted by seeing me. 1 found 
Bridget sitting stupidly on the door-step, 
manifesting no emotion of any kind. 
Margaret came in, and gave me some parti- 
culars of her mother’s death and an intem- 
perate-looking woman added others. We 
were in the grocery, and two or three men 
were lounging in silence on the counter. 
My heart ached for these poor girls, thus 
thrown on the great stream of life, home- 
less, pennyless, friendless. I uttered as 
well as I could, whatever occurred of con- 
solation and sympathy, as they stood, silent 
and tearless, with their hands in mine. 
‘Will you go in and see my mother?’ 
asked Margaret, as 1 rose to go, my first 


impulse was to shrink from doing it, but a’ 


look at the appealing expression on Marga- 
ret’s face, changed my decision. She took 
me into the little back-room; It was dim- 
ly lighted by candles, all the external light 
having been excluded. The ignorant 
Catholic’s burn candles by the dead bodies 
of their friends, that the soul may be lighted 
through purgatory. I had heard of this 
ridiculous superstition, but never witnessed 
it before. Half a dozen candlesticks, with 
half,burned candles in them, stood on a 
table by the head of the dead body, and 
gave a lurid, unnatural light to the apart- 
ment; while through the chinks of the 
wall, the sunlight struggléd, though faintly. 
Oh, thought I, if the blessed light of heav- 
en might but find entrance here, how would 
it dispel the darkness! 

I have seldom felt a heavier weight on 
my spirits, than when I looked on the 
face of death in this apartment. Death is 
always solemn and impressive, but seen 
here, there was something awful in it. 
The probation years of that immertal soul, 
were now spent—ah how? That soul had 
passed away from all earthly scenes, and 
was gone—ah whither? I shrunk from 
answering such questions. ‘ The spirit had 
returned to God who gave it.”—To a God 
infinitely wise, just and good—to a God 
who knew all the temptations, sinfulness 
and ignorance of that departed soul—to a 
God who would do right, and who knew 
exactly what was right, though a frail, 
finite creature could not know! Such a 
God is the only refuge of our ignorant ach- 
ing, burdened hearts, and, in that wretched 
room, beside that lifeless form, with the 





hand of that deserted orphan in mine, ] 
rejoiced that there was in this wide unj- 
verse such a God! To Him I could com. 
mend the fatherless and motherless one, 
sure of his loving and pitying her, far more 
deeply and tenderly than I. 

So completely had I been engrossed by 
my own reflections, that 1 was not aware 
of the presence of others, till a long sigh 
attracted my attention, and I found there 
were six women sitting in a row, beside 
the wall at the opposite end of the room, 
They were all dressed in shabby mourn- 
ing, and sat as immovable as so many 
breathless statues. There was just light 
enough to give a ghastly and unearthly 
expression to their faces, and I started, 
almost terrified by such a dismal sight. 

I was glad to return to the other room, 
into the light of day. There I met the 
coffin borne and followed, by several 
rough-looking men. Everything which 
met my eye, was frightfully gloomy and 
forbidding. Having spoken as kindly as] 
could, to the children who were now weep- 
ing, I stepped out under the open sky, oh 
how refreshing was its bright, beautiful 
smile, and the pure breath of heaven! 
Yet, serene and lovely as all around me 
was, I could not shake off the effect of the 
scene I had witnessed... Why, I asked my- 
self was I made to differ? Why was I not 
born in an Irish shanty, and surrounded by 
filth and crime? Why was not I left in 
ignorance of all that could elevate and en- 
noble my nature, to become such as _ she 
had left ? 

Ask yourselves these , questions, dear 
young friends, and while you and I feel so 
grateful for all we have received, we will 
try to be worthy of our privileges ; we will 
not forget the poor and degraded, who have 
been less fortunate; we will not forget 
either, that ‘they who know their Lord’s 
will, and do it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.’ 








Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 
THE THREE SISTERS. 

Faith was one morning walking in 4 
very pleasant place, by the sea-ghore, the 
blue waters were nearly still, all but a gen- 
tle ripple, that seemed like the soft low 
murmuring of distant music. The white 
sails like snowy plumaged birds, hovered 
here and there, awaiting the breeze that 
should bear them to some distant port. 
Faith was calmly happy as she gazed upon 
the peaceful sea, that looked as if no storm 
had ever ruffled its placid bosom; then she 
looked around, and upon a gentle declivity, 
noticed a grove of trees, whose foliage was 
rich with the bright green of July, but as 
she gazed she heard the sounds of human 
woe. Looking beyond the bright trees, 
she observed a small cottage or hut, and 
from this cottage came the mournful sounds, 
that had so disturbed her youthtul spirit. 
Faith climbed the ascent, and soon reached 
the door of the cabin. Within lay a poor 
womay in a state of extreme suffering, 
around, were several small children crying 
for bread, and begging mother to get up. 

Faith did her best to comfort the poor 
ereature, she spoke of the better land, bid 
her turn her eye upward, and believe the 
promises of God, for that he ‘doeth all 
things well.’ And having thus tried to 
eomfort her, Faith departed. 

The woman pondered upon the words 
of her late visitor, * Surely,’ she exclaimed, 
‘the promises of God are precious; but oh 
for a drop of water to cool my raging thirst, 
and a loafof bread, to feed my little ones! 

As Faith sadly pursued her wayalong the 
shore, she met her sister, Hope. * Ab 
sister,’ said she, ‘come with me and see & 
poor suffering child of humanity.’ Linked 
arm in arm, the visitors entered the lowly 
dwelling; then Hope spoke kindly to the 
poor woman, talked of better and happier 
days, and bid her hope that God would 
restore her to health and her little children ; 
if not that he had prepared for her a Man- 
sion Eternal in the Heavens. 

The sufferer’s languid eye grew bright, 
as she listened, and she was ready to say, 
* God's will be done,’ but when faith and 
hope were gone, she gazed upon her hun- 
gry little ones and wept! 

Now asthe two sisters pursued their way 
along the sea-shore, they saw in the dis- 
tance the meek, white robed form of Char- 
ity. They beckoned—she approached, 
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thinking that the reflection of the man on 
_ his own rudeness, would prepare the way 
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——_———— 
nore and more swiftly, as if on wings. 
nen the former s id, ‘Sister, come with 
ys, and see a suffering child of earth,’ and 
charity replied, * Sisters, I will gladly go.’ 

The three entered the lowly door, within 
which were aching hearts; and Charity 
yok the hand of the poor sick woman, and 
wmforted her. Then the sufferer told 
her how she had been forsaken by friends, 
through evil report ; how she was stretched 
upon a bed of sickness, and how her little 
helpless darlings were perishing likewise. 

Then Charity spoke kindly to her, told 
her she believed not these evil reports, and 
opening a wide satchel, displayed bread for 
her children, and medecines and delicacies 
jor herself. Then leaving with her com- 
jyrts and assistance, she took the hands of 
her sisters, and all withdrew. But they 
lingered near, and were ever ready to be 
ber comforters. 

The woman recovered, to be a blessing 
wher little helpless ones, and ever as she 
riewed through the mird’s eye, the three 
lovely sisters, she would inwardly exclaim, 
‘And now abideth these three, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; but the greatest of 
these is Charity. THe EXILe. 





THE SCOT’S KEY TO THE HEART. 


A Presbyterian minister, an American 
by birth, but of Scottish parentage, once 
happening to be in New Orleans, was asked 
to visitan old Scottish soldier who had 
wandered to the city, sickened, and was 
conveyed to the hospital. 

On his entrance, and on announcing his 
errand, the Scotchman told him, in a surly 
tone, that he desired none of his visits — 
that he knew how to die without the aid 
ofa priest. In vain he informed him that 
he was no priest, but a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, come to read him a portion of the word 
of God, and to speak to him of eternity. 
The Scotchman doggedly refused to hold 
any conversation with him, and he was 
obliged to take his leave. 

Next day, however, he called again, 


for a better reception. But his tone and 
manner were equally rude and repulsive ; 
andat length he turned himselfin bed, with 
his face to the wall, as if determined to 
hear nothing, and relent nothing. 

The minister bethought himself as a last 
resource, of the hymn well known in Scot- 
land, the composition of David Dickerson, 
ninister of Irvine, beginning,‘O mother 
dear, Jerusalem, when shall I come to thee ?’ 
which his Scottish mother had taught him 
to the tune of Dundee. He began to sing 
his mother’s hymn. 

The soldier listened for a few moments 
in silence, but gradually turning himself 
round, with a relaxed countenance, and the 
tear in his eye inquired, ‘ Who taught you 
that?’ «My mother,’ replied the minister. 
‘And go did mine,’ rejoined the now soft- 
ened soldier whuse heart was opened by the 
recollections of infancy and of country; 
and he now gave a willing ear to the man 
that had found the Scottish key to his 
heart. 

TT 


A CENT FOR MISSIONS. 


As I was walking on Washington street, 
one day not long since, with two little boys, 
one ten and the other about twelve years 
ofage; after looking at the pretty things 
in the toy-shop windows, we came to a con- 
fectioner’s, when John said : 

‘Do let us go in here, and buy some 
cakes, Jammie?” 

I consented to go-in with them. After 
looking at the different cakes, and asking 
the price, John concluded to take a cream 
cake, at three cents. 

But Jammie said he could not afford to 
spend three cents, he must have a cake for 
two; so he chose a small cake for two 
cents. 

I was a little curious to know why he 
kept one cent, as I, knew he had three in his 
pocket. I said. ' 

‘Then you don’t. love cream cakes, do 
you, Jammie >’ 

* Yes, I do very much,’ he answered very 
promptly ; ‘ but if I took one I should have 
no cent to put into the missionary oox, at 
Sunday-school, to-morrow ; I always save 
one every week.’ 

Here we have the true missionary spirit. 
Jammie had commenced self-denial young, 
and we may hope tosee him grow up a 








but he may yet be a missionary himself. | 
A cent is a small sum, but cents make 
dollars, and a little girl or boy who will 
begin with giving a cent a week, may, as | 
they grow older, give dollars; and as they | 
grow up good men, or women, as I hope | 
and trust many of them will, they will give 
hundreds to help bring the poor suffering 
heathen to the knowledge of our blessed 
Saviour. M. D. 
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CATS AND DOGS. 


My little boy has a cat that follows him 
about like a dog, and plays to all intents 
and purposes as if he understood matters. 
This cat also removed with my family this 
fall, and never made any attempts to return 
to its old quarters. But as the reverse of | 
this, 1am reminded of a two-months-old 

kitten in my mother’s family, that on being 

given away, was carriedin the night ina 

basket to its new home, but immediately 

found its way back when released from its 

confinement; which forso youthful a sub- 

ject, shows I think as much instinct as your 

Waltham specimen. 

But now for a dog story, quite as won- 

derful as anything of the kind I ever heard. 

A cousin of mine in the junior class in 

Harvard College, has a Terrier of the com- 

mon Scotch breed, named ‘Grip,’—the 

family, it should be mentioned, reside in 

summer in the village of L, , 42 miles 

from Boston, but the dog he has kept at his 

rooms in Cambridge. 

He has always some trouble about get- 

ting meat and bones for the dog, and one 

Saturday evening, this fall, a friend being 

in his room, the dog lying on the floor, he 

threatened to sell or give him away, it was 

so much trouble to keep him. The dogim- 

mediately got up and left the room, and the 
next morning was found bright and early, 

seeking admittance to the house at L . 

as I said ‘before, 42 miles from Cambridge. 

Now, did Grip hear and understand the 

conversation, and turning over the subject, 

think it was a dangerous neighborhood, and 
high time for him to leave it? Then, his 
finding the way in the night was wonder- 
ful. He must have taken the railroad 
track, as he had been brought up and down 
on the Fitchburgh road several times. 

Was this only instinct ? was it not some- 
thing more? Are there not sort of New- 
ton and Webster among them, who tower 
above their fellows in wisdom and intellect. 
I will say the family have no idea of part- 
ing with Grip. 

I know of another dog brought up in a 
pious family, who would never stay over 
night in a house where there was no family 
worship; but as sure as the night came and 
no preparation for prayer followed he would 
leave; he has been known even to jump 
through the window, rather than stay under 
a roof where the blessing of God was not 
called down in evening worship.—But I 
will close here. Yours,&c. Lincouyn. 

October 26th, 1852. [ Traveller. 














Nursery. 
HIDDEN NEIs. 


“ Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird.” Prov. i. 17. 

A boy once went into the woods and 
spread his net for catching birds. It was 
bright noon-day, and the beautiful warblers 
were hopping from branch to branch, and 
when they saw the boy so busily employed 
scattering his grain about, their instinct, 
which God has given them in place of rea- 
son, led them to say, ‘ this boy is trying to 
ensnare us; but we have seen him spread- 
ing his net and know better than to go 
there.’ Now, there was another boy, wiser 
than the first, who went out at night when 
the birds were all sleeping, and he placed 
his net where it could not very easily be 
seen, and covered it over with leaves, just 
allowing a little of the tempting corn to ap- 
pear. In the morning his net was well 
filled with birds, while that of his friend 
was empty. Now, dear children, this il- 
lustrates something I wish to impress on 
your minds There are nets spread all over 
the world to entrap yoursouls; and as you 
do not see them, I thought it would be 
well for me to tell you of them, and then I 
hope you will avoid them, and so disappoint 
her who spreads them. 











rue fri 0 missions ; and who can tell 


| there is such a thing as true pleasure, This 
| arises from obeying the word of God, and 


| and to indulge in it when they should be 
) studying or working. The net of ignorance 
| is the one that false pleasure hides. 


| play with her doll or kitten. 


a covering of pleasure. But remember 


doing right. Itis of false pleasure that I 
would speak. This leads a little boy or 
girl to love play better than anything else, 


Chil- 
dren do not see the net, only the covering, 
and they are surprised when they find 
themselves entangled in its meshes. If 
they could have looked forward a few years 
and seen how much sorrow and shame the 
want of knowledge would cause them, they 
would have avoided the net. The little boy 
would not have played truant from school, 
to fly his kite, or go into the woods for nuts, 
nor the little girl throw aside her book, to 
I think it 
right for you to play at a proper time, and 
in proper measure. But do not love plea- 
sure more than anything else. I know a 
very pretty looking girl of fourteen, who 
played the piano finely, and danced very 
gracefully. One day, when she came to see 
me, I said to her, ‘Susy do you study 
geography?’ ‘Ohno,’ said she, ‘I have 
given that up long ago, for I know enough 
about it.” * Well, then,’ said I, ‘If you 
know enough, you are better informed than 
many much older than yourself. I should 
like to have you answer one question: 
What isthe equator?’ She looked at me 
a@ moment, and then said, ‘I have almost 
forgotten that, but I think it is one of the 
stars.” Now, what do the little and large 
readers think of this? 

Poor Susy loved to play when she was a 
little girl, and as she grew older she thought 
more of music, dress, and dancing, and now 
here she was thoroughly entwined by the 





meshes of the net of ignorance. She had 
no taste for worldly knowledge, and of 
course, none for that ‘ which cometh down 
from above,’ for remember this, dear young 
friends, a love of worldly pleasure always 
destroys a desire for heavenly wisdom. 
Be on your guard.—LS. S. Visitor. 
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Parental. 


LITTLE MARY AND HER FATHER. 
Whata happy cheerful little girl was 
Mary White, carrying joy and peace wher- 
ever she went. Her nimble fingers made 
these nice white curtains that hung at the 
bright clean window. Her hands had 
planted and trained the jessamine and 
honeysuckle that run over the casement, 
and looped down in festoons as if it were 
peeping in at the parlar-window. It was 
all Mary’s doing, for beside her father there 
was no one else lived in that little cottage. 
Happy homes are not made with gold ; 
but with religion, industry and love. Mary 
had learned this truth at her Sunday- 
school, in reading from God’s holy book, 
and listening to the kind voice of her 
teacher—a hind-hearted lady, who would 
sometimes call and speak wise and pious 
words to Mary. It was a pleasant thing 
to see her and her scholar, and to listen to 
them as they talked—sometimes about the 
love of Jesus and the bright world above, 
and sometimes about the religion of home 
duties and home cares. As Mary had no 
mother, she had to attend to household 
affairs, though she was not yet thirteen 
years old. 
She was always very careful of her fa- 
ther’s money. Sometimes a pedlar would 
come to the door, and tempt her to buy 
some of the fancy articles in his box ; but 
Mary knew it would be wrong to spend 
the money in finery, which was wanted for 
good and useful things. Mary’s father did 
not love the things she loved. But though 
he did not love her piety, he loved her. 
Though he did not care for the flowers she 
trained, or the ‘ winter garden,’ as she call- 
ed it, made up of plants that grew in wa- 
ter bottles—he did care for her who had so 
prettily arranged them. 
When she sat in the house of God what 
happiness it would have given her to have 
seen her father there. Her heart felt sad 
when other children pointed out their 
friends, or whispered, * There is father.’ 
Sometimes her father would let her sing 
one of the hymns for children; and as she 
sat in the bright sunshine, so busily at 
work with her needle, it was pleasant to 
hear her clear voice singing one of the holy 
songs abont Jesus and his love. 








of all his sufferings she was so careful and 
so tender—watching through the long 
nights—so mild in her looks, and gentle 
in her words—that when at length her 
father's strength began to come back, 
it was soon seen that her kind nursing had 
not been in vain. 

One Sabbath afternoon, Mary sat by her 
father’s bedside, and looked gently on his 
face. 

‘Mary,’ said he, ‘I want to ask you 
what itis that makes you so unlike many 
other girls; I want to know how it is that 
you are so gentle, careful, and loving?” 
‘Father, I have not been to you what I 
should have been,’ she meekly replied; ‘I 
have not been dutiful or kind enough; but, 
father, if I have been kind and dutiful at 
all, it is because I have been taught to ask 
God for his help and teaching.’ 

There was a long pause, and then the 
father spoke again; ‘ I hope I now love the 
Saviour, Mary; and you and I will worship 
him together. You are like the bright:star 
at Bethlehem, Mary; you have led me to 
Jesus without speaking a word.’ 

No one can tell the joy that was in 
Mary’s heart; for the change in her father 
was soon seen to be real. Now they pray 
and praise God together. Father and child 
are seen on the Sabbath morning in the 
house of God, and Mary has her heart's 
desire. 

This is not much of a story; but it 
teaches this most important lesson.—If we 
would recommend religion to others, we 
must live a religious life ourselves. 

- [London Child's Companion. 














Religion. 
CONVERSION OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


Having heard much censure cast upon 
those who encouraged children to make a 
profession of religion, my mind had become 
rather disposed to think that there might 
possibly be a little too much haste on the 
subject—that childish feeling and sympathy 
might be mistaken tor a real change of 
heart. The following incident, however, 
relieved my mind from the wrong bias it 
was taking ; and ever since it has given 
me great pleasure, not only to see the 
lambs washed from their sins, but at an 
early period received into the bosom of the 
church, on profession that they ‘love the 
Saviour,’ their devortment corresponding 
therewith. 

We had assembled on one of those 
beautiful islands bordering the Chesapeake, 
where the people of God are accustomed to . 
hold an annual ‘ feast of tabernacles to the 
Lord.’ The spirit of devoted zeal manifest- 
ed was remarkable, and many were ex- 
periencing that ‘ the Son of Man had power 
on earth to forgive sins.” Among those 
who knelt before God, in that pleasant 
island grove, was a little daughter of pious 
parents, whose eyes had been gladdened 
by the blooming flowers of little more than 
half a dozen springs. None but an ex- 
perimental Christian would suppose that 
she had any sins to weep over; and yet 
the penitential tear and anxious counten- 
ance gave evidence that sin, like a moun- 
tain weight, was pressing her soul to the 
very earth. Her deep distress, however, 
was not of long continuance. She was 
told that the Saviour loved children, and 
that he desired to take her in his arms, and 
as a heavenly Parent carry her in his 
bosom. With all the simplicity of her 
childish, trusting heart, she believed it, and 
giving herself to Christ, she soon rose up 
exclaiming, ‘ I’ve found the Saviour! I’ve 
found the Saviour!’ 

These eyes have gazed on many scenés 
of beauty—the evening rainbow spanning 
the blue archway of the sky; the morning 
dew drop gemming the bosom of the burst- 
ing rose; the humming-bird kissing sweet- 
ness from the lips of the fragrant honey- 
suckle —but any, or all of these, do not im- 
press me with more pleasing emotions than 
did the heavenly countenance of that little 
blessed child of God. I seem yet to have 
that little girl before me—her hair dis- 
hevelled falls in ringlets around the neck, 
the tear 6f ecstatic joy flows from her 
beaming eye, a smile of heavenly delight 
illumes her angelic countenance, and clasp- 
ing her rejoicing parent, she exclaims, 
‘QO! my dear mother, I’ve found the Say- 
iour! I’ve found the Saviour!’ Angels, 
methinks, for a moment ceased to strike 














One of these nets she entirely hides with 





Mary’s father fell very ill, Inthe midst 
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on the scene, then sound a higher note of 
praise to Him who had washed with his 
blood this dear lamb of his flock. 

Though the circumstances of this little 
girl’s conversion was beautiful as ‘the 
morning cloud and the early dew,’ her 
piety-resembled them not in evanescence, 
for even until this day, amid the duties 
incident to the charge of a family, she con- 


In the royal yault, at the end of this aisle, are 
the remains of Charles I, William III, Queen 


| Anne, and Prince George her consort, and 


tinues a devoted follower of that Saviour | 
who so kindly, while yet a child, ‘took | 


her up in his arms, laid his hands upon her, 
and blessed her.’—[ California Chr. Adv. 


— @Ditorial. 




















NO. XVII. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


All visitors to London, go to Westminster 
Abbey, as a matter of course. It is well 
worth seeing; but one sees so many things 
there, that the mind becomes confused. It is 
very difficult, nay, impossible, so to describe 
the building, with its varied chapels and monu- 
ments, so as to enable the reader to form any- 
thing like a definite conception of it. 

The greater portion of the Abbey, as it now 
stands, was built in the time of Henry III, and 
is of course about 600 years old. While 
the Roman religion prevailed in England, the 
Abbey was rich in sacred relics, which attract- 
ed numerous worshippers. Among these pre- 
tended relics, were to be found, ‘a part of the 
manger in which the Saviour was born, the 
frankincense offered him by the Eastern Magi, 
a splinter of the table from which the last 
supper was taken, a crust of the bread which 
Crist blessed, a slab of the wall of the prison 
in which he was confined, a shred of his undi- 
vided garment, the scourge with which he was 
tortured, and the lance by which his side was 
pierced” The poor, ignorant crowd believed 
what was told them by the priest, and paid for 
the privilege of beholding the sacred relics! 
When the blessed Reformation come on, those 
relics disappeared, and the aisles ‘and chapels 
were no longer trodden by muttering monks, 

The kings and queens of England, have, for 
many centuries, been crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. A coronation sometimes costs the 
nation more than a million of dollars. 

It was a foggy, damp, cold day, when I first 
visited the Abbey, a day adapted to render the 
cold, damp aisles and cloisters more gloomy 
and chilling than usual. The entrance from 
without, brings the visitor at once to the far- 
famed ‘ poet’s corner.’ 

One of the first inscriptions I read, was that 
which told me that I was standing over the re- 
mains of Edmund Spencer, author of the ‘ Fairy 
Queen, the ‘Prince of poets*of his time. 
Near at hand was the monument of Milton, but 
his remains lie buried in Cripplegate Church. 
I knew that Milton was not buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but I was not prepared to find 
the monuments to so many who were buried 
elsewhere. After having surveyed about two 
hundred and fifty monuments, which are to be 
found in the various aisles, I found myself 
quite weary, and came to the conclusion that I 
should remember but very little, of whut I had 
seen.. The inscription that was most distinct- 
ly traced on my memnry, was a couplet on the 


slab erected to the memory of the poet Gay. 
It read as follows :— 


‘ Life is a jest, and all things show it, 

I thought so once; but now [ know it.’ 
I wonder that an inscription so heathenish and 
profane should be allowed adinittance to a 
building consecrated to religious uses. But 
there it is, in a prominent place, to excite the 
pity of every serious minded visitor. It was 
erected by the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
bury ; their rank, probably, gave them a title to 
be foolish and profane. Probably if a plebeian 
had proposed the inscription, the graver religi- 
ous personages who had charge of the Abbey, 
would have withheld their consent. 

Poor Gay has been in eternity more than an 
hundred years, and could his spirit speak to 
those who gaze on his tombstone, it doubtless 
would tell them that, eternity and its solemn 
realities, is no jest. 

Ona second visit tothe Abbey. I examined 
the various chapels, and saw the tombs of many 
of the Kings and Queens of England. In the 
south aisles of Henry the seventeenth’s chapel, 
there is a magnificent tomb of Mary Queen of 
Scots, whose remains were brought from 
Peterborough Cathedral, by James the first. 





several others. My emotions while standing 

by the graves of kings were not different frow 

those experienced when standing by the graves 

of common men. Death, the great leveller re- 

duces kings and beggars to the same condi- 

tion. Je Ae 
as 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Fall River, Mass. Nov. 8th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I would say we are 
not in the least weary of the weekly visits of 
our little paper, the Youth’s Companion. We 
have taken it about fourteen years; we have 

them all in choice keeping. Yours truly, 
Hannan B. Hartcu. 





Groton Centre, Mass. Oct. 8th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—My little boy is delighted with 
your paper, which I yead to him weekly, with 
great pleasure to myself, also. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Mary. A. Gou.p. 
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Often from my window have I observed on 
the sea-shore a little boat at anchor. Day after 
day and month after month it is seen at the 
same spot. The tides ebb and flow, yet it 
scarcely moves. While many a gallant ship 
spreads its sails, and catching the favoring 
breeze, has reached the haven, this little bark 
moves not from its accustomed spot. 

True it is, when the tide rises, it rises—but 
when it ebbs again it sinks ; but advances not. 
Why this? Approach nearer, and you shall 
see. Itis fastened to the earth by one slender 
rope. There is the secret. A cord scarcely 
visible enchains it and will notlet it go. Now, 
stationary Christian—see here your state—the 
state of thousands. Sabbaths come and go, 
but leave them as before ; ordinances come and 
go; means, privileges, sermons, move them 
not—yes, they move them a slight elevation by 
a Sabbath tide, again they sink; but no on- 
ward, heavenward movement. They are as 
remote as ever from the haven of rest this Sab- 
bath as the last, this year as the past. Some 
one sin enslaves, enchains the soul, and will 
not let it go. Some secret, unseen, allowed 
indulgence, drags down the soul, and holds it 
fast to carth. 

—— 


THE GENTLEWOMAN. 


‘I cannot forbear pointing out to you, my 
dearest child, said Lord Collingwood to his 
daughter, ‘the great advantage that will result 
from a temperate conduct and sweetness of 
manner, to all people on all occasions. Never 
forget that you are a gentlewoman, and all your 
words and actions should mark you gentle. I 
never heard your mother—your dear, good 
mother—say a harsh or hasty thing to any per- 
son in my life. Endeavor to imitate her. I am 
quick and hasty in my temper; but, my dar- 
ling, it is a misfortune which, not having been 


restrained in my youth, has caused me inex- , 


pressible pain. {thas given me more trouble to 
subdue this impetuosity than anything I ever 
undertook.’ 

—_—_»_——— 


AN HONEST BOY. 


The Cincinnatti Chronicle states that a gen- 
tleman, the other day, while purchasing a news- 

per from a news-boy, dropped a roll of bank 
bills, but did not observe it. The boy picked 
it up, and handed it to the owner. ‘The honest 
little fellow was handsomely rewarded. 

Although the name of this boy is not given, 
and we have no knowledge of him, we venture 
to predict that he will be successful in the 
world. In such a boy confidence can be re- 
posed. A character for strict integrity is of 
more value than the wealth of the Indies. And 
in a moral sense, at least, the words of Pope 
are true, 
“ An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

—@—— 


A CHILD'S APPEAL. 


‘ Pa,’ said a little girl,‘ are you a drunkard ” 
And with her little hands upon his cheeks, 
patting them both, she looked in his eye so 
imploringly. There was a mingling of fear, 
of agony and of hope in that question, that 
started the tear drops to her eyes. And why ? 

At school that day, an unkind school-mate 
had tauntingly said, ‘Aha, your father gets 
drunk.’—W ith her heart swelled nigh to burst- 
ing, she ran home to have the question settled. 
Alas! alas! Her father wasa drunkard! But 
he covered his face and wept, and vowed to 
drink no more. That appeal saved him. 

—_—a>——__ 


GOD'S SPIRIT AND MAN’S SPIRIT. 


As a missionary in India was catechising the 
children of one of the schools, a Bramin inter- 
rupted him, by saying, that the spirit of man 
and the spirit of God were one. In order to 
show him the absurdity of such a declaration, 
the missionary called upon the boys to refute 
it, by stating the difference between the spirit 





of man and God. They readily gave the fol- 
lowing answers: ‘Te spirit of man is created 
—God is its creator: the spirit of man is full 
of sin—God is a pure spirit: the spirit of man 
is subject to grief—God is infinitely blessed, 
and incapable of suffering: these two spirits, 
therefore,’ replied the boys, ‘can never be one.’ 
SRLS) hae 


THE FEAR OF THE LORD. 


A filial and reverential fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom. How.often do we see 
this truth exemplified! J. and T. were school- 
mates; both of them respectably connected, 
and of equal talents. When boys, they exhi- 
bited opposite traits of character, the first, 
ever mindful of the religious instruction which 
he received at home, respected the Sabbath, 
abhorred profanity, and was attentive to his 
studies ; the other was reckless, laughed at the 
restraints of religion, and studied only by com- 
pulsion. As they advanced in years, this op- 
position in their characters became more ap- 
parent. The one became decidedly religious, 
the other as decidedly sceptical ; the one gra- 
dually prospered in his business, and secured 
the respect and esteem of his fellow-men; the 
other was distrusted, became embarrassed, and 
finally bankrupt; the one is now healthy, hap- 
py, and influential ; the other is a drunkard, 
broken in health, and a common beggar. 

—————~——— 


VOICE OF CHILDREN. 


Seven hundred boys and girls of Harrisburg, 
Pa., sent to the legislature recently a petition 
in these words: * We the subscribers, boys and 
girls of Harrisburgh, respectfully petition the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to pass a law hke 
the Maine Liquor Law. We donot feel afraid 
of becoming drunkards now; but all who are 
now intemperate were once children such as 
we are: and if that law had been passed long 
ago, all these would be sober people. By pas- 
sing such a law you will save us from the risk 
of becoming drunkards, thereby blessing our 
parents and society.’ Good! ? 

———— 


ACTION ESSENTIAL TO HAPPINESS. 


It is said of Count de Caylus, a wealthy 
French nobleman, that he devoted himself to 
the art of engraving, and acquired no mean 
degree of skill therein. ‘Why, inquired one 
of his noble friends one day, ‘do youa gentle- 
man of so princely a fortune and of such noble 
blood, confine yourself like a poor artist to the 
graver’s tool and bench ?” 

‘I engrave that I may not hang myself, re- 
plied the industrious Count. 

This odd reply, says Zion’s Herald, contains 
a great practical truth. [t teaches that action 
is essential to happiness ; that a man without 
some regular, congenial employment, is a prey 
for ennui, despondency, despair to feed upon 
and destroy. Here is an important lesson for 
the young. ~ 





eu 
THE CAPTAIN OF OUR SALVATION. 


When Antigonus heard some of his troops 
rather despondingly say, ‘ How many are com- 
ing against us ?’ he asked, ‘ But, iny soldiers, 
how many do you reckon me for? And when- 
ever we think of our foes, and then of the Cap- 
tain of our salv tion, weemay truly say, More 
are they that be with us than they that be with 
them. Greater is He that is in us than he that 
is in the world. Who goes before us? Who 
teuches our hands to war and our fingers to 
fight? Who provides for us? Who renews 
our strength? What limits have His love and 
power? Did he ever lose an action yet, or a 
single private in his army ?—[Jay. 

——_o——_- 
Our Home.— I was lately explaining tomy 
class a hymn in which occurred the words: 
* Heirs of the same inheritance, 
And trav’ling to our home.’ 
‘What home is here meant? I inquired. 
‘Heaven, was the ready answer. ‘Why is 
heaven called our home?’ ‘ Because our Father 
is there,’ said a young child. 
Church of England Sunday-School Mag. 
——— 


SCRAPS. 


A poor FRIEND.—‘ I have learned to reckon 
that friendship as little worth, which is enmity 
to truth, and that a person is a poor friend who 
is an enemy to God. 

Too true.—The terror of being thought 
poor has been the ruin of thousands. 


If the best man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, it_would make him pull his hat over 
his eyes. - 

Temperance puts wood on the fire, flour in 
the barrel, vigor in the body, intelligence in 
the brain and spirits in the whole composition 
of man. 

What (said a lady) do you think of Platonic 
love? Madam, replied the gentleman, it is like 
all other tonics—very exciting. 

Wild ducks fly 90 miles an hour, swallows 
fly faster, and the Swift 200 miles an hour. 

‘ We praise men for fighting,’ says a caus- 
tic writer, ‘and punish children for doing the 
same.’ 

Beware.—Vice often lurks close to virtue. 

Love all,—trust few,—do wrong to none. 








HYMN FOR INFANT CLASS. 


A giddy lamb one afternoon 
Had froin the fold departed ; 

The tender shepherd missed it Soon, 
And sought it broken-hearted. 

Not all the flock that shared his loye 
Could froin the search delay him, 

Nor clouds of midnight jarkness moye 
Nor fear of suffering stay him. ! 


But night and day he went his way 
In sorrow till he found it; 

And when he saw it fainting lie, 
He clasped his arms around it. 

Then, safely folded to his breast, 
From every ill to save it, 

He brought it to his home of rest, 
And pitied and forgave it. 


And thus the Savicur will receive 
The little ones who fear him ; 
Their pains remove, their sins forgive, 
And draw them gently near him. 
Blessed while they live and when they die 
When flesh and spirit sever, : 
Conduct them to his throne on high, 
To dwell with him forever. 
— -— —__ _- _] 


SAY, IS IT SPRING IN HEAVEN? 
Say. is it spring in heaven, as now on ea 
That tender buds should be demanded there? 
\ That from your flow’rets of terrestial birth, — 
One, all acknowledge lovely. sweet and: 
Should thus be called and softly borne away, 
To ope its petals to eternal day. ‘ 


You have one flow’ret less, and heaved on 
more, {and storm: 
But yours must know the cold, and bligh, 
She shall be nurtured where no tempests roar, 
No change nor death may touch her gent 
form ; 
Then do not grieve when more to you is gives, 
To offer up one bud to bloom in heaven, 


Was she the lovliest? give the best to Him! 
Was she the dearest ? fittest for the skies! 

Was she the purest? never more may sin 
Dim with its taint the lustre of her eyes; 

Was she the best beloved, the fond, the true: 
Give, give the best beloved—it is His due! 
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